ABRAHAM    LINCOLN

was on the slavery issue a moderate, not an
abolitionist and not an extensionist. Yet, if this
were so, when the states of the lower South
seceded, why not let them go? They were slave
states; Lincoln did not advocate interfering with
slavery in them; outside the Union they could
have no influence upon Union policy, no in-
fluence upon the Territories. Surely it would
have been better, from the point of view of pre-
venting the extension of slavery, to let them go?
That was what some people in the North advo-
cated. In January 1861, before Lincoln's in-
auguration, Horace Greeley used the phrase:
'Wayward sisters, depart in peace/ And, who
knows, had they gone, might they not, after a
decade or so, have abolished slavery, and have
been ready to return to the Union? To none of
these arguments was Lincoln prepared to assent
The Union must be preserved, There could be
no half-measures here.

It would not be accurate to say that whereas
on the slavery question Lincoln was a moderate,
on the Union question he was an extremist. In
one respect he was an extremist on both ques-
tions: he desired without qualification that all
men everywhere should be free, and he desired
without qualification that the Union should be
preserved. But whereas on the slavery question
he was content to defer to the wishes of the
minority, on the Union question he was not. As
he said himself, in regard to his plan for the
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